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from the side of his bed. On this day, Thursday, the
Master could still hope " that we shall see Mm well again
in a short time." On Sunday, the 29th, G-ray was taken
with a strong convulsive fit, and these recurred until he
died. He retained his senses almost to the last. Stone-
hewer and Dr. Gisborne arrived from London on the 30th
and took leave of their dying friend. His language be-
came less and less coherent, and he was not clearly able
to explain to Brown, without a great effort, where his will
would be found. He seemed perfectly sensible of his
condition, but expressed no concern at the thought of
leaving the world. Towards the end he did not suffer at
all, but lay in a sort of torpor, out of which he woke to
call for his niece, Miss Mary Antrobus. She took his
hand, and he said to her in a clear voice, " Molly, I shall
die!" He lay quietly after this, without attempting to
speak, and ceased to breathe about eleven o'clock, an
hour before midnight, on the 30th of July, 1771, aged
fifty-four years, seven months, and four days.

James Brown found, in the spot which Gray had indi-
cated, his will. It was dated July 2,1770, and must there-
fore have been drawn up just before he started on his tour
through the Western Counties. Mason and Brown were
named his executors. He left his property divided amongst
a great number of relations and friends, reserving the
largest portions for his niece, Miss Mary Antrobus, and
her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Comyns, both of whom were resi-
dents at Cambridge, and who had probably looked to his
comfort of late years as he had considered their prospects
in earlier life. The faithful Stephen Hempstead was not
forgotten, whilst Mason and Brown were left residuary
legatees. On Brown fell the whole burden of attending
to the funeral, for Mason could not be found; he ha4 was at Aston
